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For “ The Friend.” 
The Completion of the Atlantic Telegraph. 
‘The operations of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
any, during the present year, have been attended 
ith remarkable success. #A new cable has been 
lid across the Atlantic, the cable lost in the pre- 
jous expedition has been recovered from the 
ottom of the oeean, and continued to Newfound- 
ind, and this island has been connected by short 
ingths of submarine cable with the telegraphic 
mstem of the main land. A double line of tele- 
raph has thus been established between the two 
mtinents, and a new era been opened in the his- 
ory of our foreign intercourse. 
“This remarkable achievement has shown that 
e turbulent ocean is no longer a barrier to the 
ipid communication with each other of the na- 
ons which it separates, who, by the instantane- 
as passage of the electric fluid, can now transmit 
itelligence mutually with the facility of neigh- 
ours. It has also enabled us to witness with 
dmiration the publication among us of occur- 
nees which trauspired but a few hours previously 
4 the capitals of Kurope, and to observe the 
vents of the day pulsating backwards and for- 
jards upon the delicate nerves at the buttom of 
e sea, affecting simultaneously nearly all parts 
f the civilized world. The continuance of this 
aode of communication in the future, seems also 
be almost. insured by the experience of this 
ear. The comparative ease with which the new 
able was laid in good order, notwithstanding the 
eriod of unsettled weather that was met with, 
jives reason to believe that the presevt lines 
rould be promptly revewed, should it become 
ecessary, while the fact that a twelve month’s 
ixposure to the action of the water produced but 
ttle or no effect upon the cable of 1865, indi- 
that it may be some years befvre that will 
1 the case. ‘Ihe American and Russian Tele- 
ph Companies are meanwhile busily engaged 
a completing their lines in the west, and a com- 
any is now being organized in England, to con- 
ect Europe and America by telegraph through 
be Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland and La- 
rador. 
It thus appears likely that the electric wire will 
a future perform an important part in our com. 
munication with other portions of the globe. In 
ommercial transactions, the Atlantic telegraph 
already superseded to some extent the wails, 
it will probably -become in time the chief 
ent in the transmission of this kind of intelli- 
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gence: as has been the case in the line between 
Great Britain and [ndia. As the charges become 
more reduced, this line will also doubtless be 
freely used by the public at large in sending mes- 
sages to absent friends, or in obtaining informa- 
tion, and it will prove a great convenience to 
governments in communicating with each other 
and their distant agents. To the governments of 
England and America especially, the Atlantic 
telegraph affords an excellent opportunity for the 
mutual speedy correction of misunderstandings, 
and the timely interchange of opinions, and in 
this view of its probable employment, may we not 
hope that as it has already been the herald of 
peace both upon its first establishment in 1858, 
and also in the present year, it will continue to 
be, not only the bearer of peaceful tidings, but an 
agent in diffusing the feelings of peace and good 
will among men. 

The important results which this company have 
attained have vot been without great labour and 
expense. In the twelve years of persevering effort 
and repeated failure, through which it has strug- 
gled, the remark has been well illustrated which 
was addressed to its Directors on the eve of the 
starting of their first expedition in 1857, ‘that 
the pathway to great achievements has frequently 
to be hewn out amidst risks and difficulties, and 
that preliminary failure is even the law and con- 
dition of ultimate success.” The folluwing is a 
brief account of some of the late operations pre- 
paratory to, and attending the successful termi- 
nation of this enterprise ; a number of the details 
of which have been gleaned from an interesting 
** History uf the Atlantic Telegraph,” written by 
Henry M. Field, a brother of the originator and 
chief supporter of the company, Cyrus W. Field, 
of New York. 

During the seven years that elapsed between 
the abandonment of the old cable, in 1858, and 
the third attempt to submerge a cable in 1865, 
various discoveries and improvements in the 
science of submarine telegraphy were made, which 
greatly facilitated the execution of the project. 
In 1859—a time of general discouragement in 
relation to these enterprises in consequence of the 
failure of several long lines of telegraph—the 
British Government, then largely interested also 
in the success o1 a line to India, appointed a com- 
mittee of some of the most eminent electricians 
und engineers of the country to investigate the 
difficult problems connected with these subjects, 
in the hope that their labours would throw light 
upon their obscure character. This committee 
continued its elaborate researches for nearly two 
years ; and their detailed report filled, when pub- 
lished, a very large volume. The kind of metal 
best suited for the purpose of conducting electri- 
city, and the most suitable material for an insu- 
lator, were among the subjects elucidated in these 
reports; and the method of applying the insulator 
to the conductor as well as the effect upon a sub- 
merged cable of a heavy pressure arising from 
the weight of a superincumbent column of water, 
were also discussed. These reports, by clearly 
demonstrating the possibility of transmitting in- 
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properly protected submarine wire, aided greatly 
in restoring public confidence in the feasibility 
and ultimate success of the undertaking, and this 
feeling was strengthened by the completion, about 
that time, of two other lines of great length, one 
from Malta to Alexandria, 1535 miles long, and 
the other in the Persian Gulf of 1400 miles. 

By the continued exertions of Cyrus W. Field, 
public interest was further enlisted on behalf of 
the plan of thus uniting the old world with the 
new, and the aid of vessels belonging to the two 
governments was asked for and obtained for a 
future attempt. Tho cloud of discouragement 
which had settled upon the affairs of the company 
finally lifted, the codperation of some moneyed 
men was secured, and proposals were issued for 
the construction of a new cable. The enterpris- 
ing firm of Glass, Elliott & Co. the manufacturers 
of a portion of the cable of 1858, having united 
themselves with the Gutta-Percha Company for 
the construction and laying of submarine cables, 
under the title of the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company, came forward with a very 
liberal offer to the Directors of the Company, 
proposing not only to construct but to submerge 
the new cable at their own risk, stipulating only 
for the reinbursement weekly of the expenses ac- 
tually paid by them, and leaving the question of 
profit to be decided entirely by the result of the 
attempt, which if successful was to be twenty per 
cent. of the cost. They further agreed to aid the 
Company by subscribing over £400,000 to their 
capital stock. This offer was accepted, and the 
Great Eastern steamship was chartered by the 
Construction Company for the undertaking. 

Before determining upon the kind of cable 
to be manufactured, the judgment of a scientific 
committee was taken upon the form best calculated 
to ensure success. ‘The numerous patterns laid 
before the Coupany were subjected to a careful 
examination in order to ascertain the arrangement 
which would most fully combine the elements of 
strength, flexibility, lightness, imperviousness to 
water, and perfect insulation, with the perma- 
nence of continuity esseytial to a conductor in 
which the slightest flaw might impair or entirely 
prevent the passage of the subtle fluid. The form 
which was finally adopted was believed to com- 
bine these requisites in as perfect a manner as 
was possible, and the specifications agreed upon 
were framed to secure to the fullest extent the 
objects in view. The freedom of copper from 
contaminating metals having been found to be of 
great importance, it was resolved to reject all 
samples that showed, upon testing, a lower con- 
ducting power than eighty-five per cent. of that 
of pure copper, and it was further provided that 
the core—or the conductor covered by the insu- 
lating material—should be electrically perfect ; 
and that it and the whole cable when finished, 
should be subjected to a careful testing under . 
water, which in the latter case should be of the 
temperature of 75°. This condition considerably 
increased the severity of the test, as the insulat- 
ing property of the gutta-percha is diminished by 
warmth ; and it was believed that if the conduc- 
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circumstances, it would certainly not be defective 
when laid in the cooler depths of the ocean. 
After some months of constant activity and 
vigilant supervision, the cable of 1865 was finish- 
ed, satisfactorily tested, and stowed away in three 
large tanks on board the Great Eastern. The 
expedition to submerge it left the shores of Ireland 
in the Seventh month of last year, amid general 
expectancy and anticipation of a speedy triumph. 
But the discovery of several defective portions, 
early in the course of the voyage, and the neces- 
sary stopping and shifting of the vessel to recover 
and repair them, soon rendered the issue of the 
expedition a doubtful one. This attempt was 
finally brought to a close by the breaking of the 
cable in being hauled in by the cumbrous ‘ pick - 
ing up’ machinery, in the search for another 
‘fault,’ after the Great Eastern had proceeded 
more than half way across the Atlantic, and nearly 
three-fourths of the cable had been paid out: and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to recover the cable 
by grappling for it in the deep water, the squadron 
returned. Notwithstanding the care which had 
been exercised in its construction, and coiling on 
board the ship, it was found that in at least one 
or two of the faulty portions, a small piece of iron 
wire, apparently a part of the exterval ‘ protec- 
tion,’ had been broken off and protruded through 
the gutta-percha coating, bringing the interior of 
the cable into direct communication with the 
water, and thus destroying the circuit. The fact 
that the cable might thus in some unknown way 
contain hid within itself the elements of its own 
destruction, threw a cloud over the prospects of 
the company, since it could not be koown but 
that other similar faults might exist in the cable, 
which, though undiscovered at the moment of 
paying out, mizht one day suddenly reveal them- 
selves in preventing the proper transmission of 


the current. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
Thoughts for the Times,—No. 46, 


Tt is impossible to read the lives of the men 
and women who have been spoken of in these 
columns, without perceiving that they themselves 
were firm believers in the reality of the Divine 
inspiration, and that they felt assured, from dis- 
tinct consciousness, what the will of God concern- 
ing them was. If they erred in this, the error 
was not on the side of fanaticism ; for the stronger 
this conviction, the more careful were they to live 
pure unblemished lives, to perform every required 
duty, at peace with all men, and walking humbly 
with their God. And,the proof of it does not 
rest merely on their own assertion or their own 
belief. Not only have we known the implicit re- 
liance upon this divine inspeaking Word, to guide 
hundreds and thousands safely, with a wisdom far 
above their own, through the perils and tempta. 
tions of the world; but the whole course of the 
true ministry of the Gospel among us, has been 
lighted up with this light from Heaven. How 
often has the witness for God been reached in the 
hearts of hearers, their secret lives been laid bare 
by men to whom they were eutire strangers, and 
the reality of: the revelation and the divine au- 
thority of the ministry been sealed upon the con- 
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the promised reward, and ‘shine as the stars for 
ever apd ever.” 

While none will doubt the christian virtues of 
such men, or the godliness of their lives; there 
are many to whom the statements given by these 
exercised ministers, of their experience of the 
Divine teachings, is in an unknown tongue, which 
not being understood is thought to be a vain bab- 
bling and a delusive dream. To the man unac- 
quainted with the alphabet, the ease with which 
the instructed read is an equal wystery: nor can 
the ignorant acquire the power tiil he has master- 
ed his letters avd learned to apply his knowledge. 
Even thus it is in spiritual things. The instrue- 
tions of the divine monitor are first known in the 
heart—and they have been felt by all—as a re- 
prover of evil, and a rewarder of well doing. The 
first duty in the christian life is to obey these 
admonitions, and it is only by learning one lesson 
after another in this—the real school of Christ, 
that the power is gained of understanding his 
higher teachings. None that in sincerity of heart, 
seeks at this door of entrance to become one of 
Christ’s flock, will ever be turned away, but may 
go in and out and find pasture. Let none, then, 
presume to scorn our statements, until he has 
tried with his whole heart and strength, and failed 
to enter in. 

It were a grievous error, if we who refuse the 
ministry of persons who think themselves qualified 
by theological studies and the ordination of men 
to preach the gospel at stated periods, were to run 
into the opposite extreme, and allow all and any, 
under the influence of a confidence in their owu 
abilities, of excited feelings or a heated imagina- 
tion, to preach and pray in our religious meetings 
at their will. This extreme would be worse than 
the other; for it would be sure to end in ranterism 
and antinomianism—the precursors of all wild 
license. There is no surer touchstone of the worth 
or emptiness of such assumptions, than the spiri- 


tual discernment of experienced disciples—walk-|_ 


ing with all humility in the fear of the Lord. 
We have no ground to stand upon, if we forsake 
the Rock of Ages, that rock of immediate.revela- 
tion upon which the church is built. 

Those who witnessed the disorders that afflicted 
our Society during the earty part of the present 
century, have told us of the excesses into which 
some of our members were betrayed, who forsook 
the path of humble obedience to the Divine 
Teacher, and walked in the light of their own 
reason aud imagination. There appeared in meet- 
ings what seemed, to the superficial eye, to be an 
outpouring of the Spirit—abundance of preaching 
and praying, by persons who had not previously 
given evidence of being under the preparing hand, 
and whose commuvications were a burden to the 
reflecting and judicious. The opinions which 
such preachers way adopt, matters less than their 
presuuiption in undertaking to speak, without that 
divine sanction which alone can render any act of 
worship availing. Their minds not being sufh- 
ciently attentive to the monitor within,—the 
divine inspeaking Word—they are very apt, 
sooner or later, to mistake some mere opinion or 
imagination for the truth of the Gospel—to lvok 
upon it ag an article of faith, enlarging and iusist- 
ing upon it as such, so as to pave the way for 


science of individuals and attested by a change of| disputations and dissensions in the Society. Such 


heart and newness of life. How marvellously was 
. this the case with John Churchman and Thomas 
Scattergood—taught when to speak and when to 
be silent—baptized into the state—so as to minis- 
ter to the necessities of meetings and individuals 
—closely following their divine Master through 
all their probations—turning many to righteous- 
ness so as to inherit at last—we cannot doubt— 


preaching and praying becomea sign of the tiwes, 
and wherever they prevail we may anticipate 
disorder and schism. In that revolutionary period 
persons were wont to claim great spirituality for 
declamations too evidently proceeding from an 
excited imagination—sometimes asserting that 
they had a testimony to bear against plainuess of 
dress and language, and so appearing and preach- 


ing in fashionable attire. Thus did they proe 
from one extravagance to another, till the fir 
a false enthusiasm had burned out. 

We have heard of meetings in which 
preaching and praying were kept up almost w 
out intermission; in which young persons 
bore little appearance of the restraining powe 
Truth, walked to the gallery and kneeled in pra 
while their adherents in the body of the meet 
kneeled likewise ; and these communications w 
so continuous, that intervals of not more than 
or six minutes of silence were all that were 
mitted. How different is all this from the 
coming solemnity of divine worship! Wha 
contrast to the meetings which witnessed 
awful waiting in silence and the powerful bap 
ing ministry of Thomas Scattergood ! 

And when the tried afflicted members of | 
church could keep silence no longer, how 
their remonstrances, like the fabled touch 
Ithuriel’s spear, wake up and strip of its disgui 
the spirit they had disturbed. What angry fe 
ings, what bitter animosities were excited, a 
how little like the assemblies of a religious soci 
did our meetings for discipline becowe ! 

One thing, in particular, was remarkable. 
who had borne a fair reputation as peaceable a 
orderly members, who had long been useful 
the service of the Society; when they were dra 
off into this spirit of party, seemed to change th: 
very nature aud become excited and passion: 
partizans. Thus did their very abandonment 
them, confirm the truth of our principles, by sho 
ing what poor creatures they were when th 
forsook the guide of life, which had hitherto | 
them safely along. 

May the great Head of the Church keep us 
the hollow of his hand, from a recurrence of li 
scenes. 


From the “Cornhill Magazine. 
The Loss of the Steamship “London.” 
(Concluded from page 42.) 

After many weary hours of anxious looking ' 
at last saw the sky in the east lighten up a litt 
We at first thought it to be daylight breakin 
but it proved to be the moon rising. It was th 
about four o’clock. Daniels was now steerin 
he relieved King for about three hours, when 
a sudden the lights of a distant ship were see 
We watched her intently for a short time, a 
discovered she was nearing us. Presentiy s 
was abreast of us, and only a short distance c 
We dare not row towards her, the sea would n 
permit that. The order was then given for all 
sing out at once, and lustily we obeyed; it mr 
have sounded terrible to those on board of t 
vessel—our voices above the roar of the sea a 
wind. We soon lad the gratification of knowi 
that they had heard us, avd were putting tl 
vessel about to run for us. We could nows 
her—a small vessel of two masts. She ran aerc 
our bow, a short distance ahead of us. We cou 
see her, but they could not see us. They we 
evidently looking for us, and we bellowed as lo 
as we could. Wealso tried to light matches, b 
they had got wet. We could see the ship r 
first to one side, then across to the other. Th 
a squall would come, and she would be hid fre 
view; when it passed we would see her agai 
perhaps in another direction ; on which there w 
another cheer and another cry. Presently 1 
could see they had lost the run of us; and hx 
tantalizing that was when we were within thr 
minutes’ row of her, and dare not deviate fro 
our course. Now we could only see her oceasio 
ally through the gloom when we rose to the t 
of a wave. At last she was oat of sight; all hop 


@safety from her were now gone. It affected 
§ spirits of all. We were beginning to suffer 
n cold, exposure, and thirst. The latter I felt 

§ most; when baling, could scarcely resist the 

Pptation of putting the dipper to my mouth. 

mien we could see the vessel no more, we de- 
ed upon not going any faster than we could 

ip, hoping to see her when daylight came in : 
lich did happen at last—in hail and rain. Then 
| suv shone out for a few minutes; we scanned 

§: horizon, but could see nothing. By the sun 

@ judged we were making the course that Cap- 

§o Martin had given us, and had a strong idea 

jit we were within forty miles of the French 
ist. It was just as well we did not know our 

ual position. When picked up, an hour or two 
er, we were then 140 miles from Jand. 

PAgain the cry was raised, “Ship in sight!” 
* could just see her off on the port-quarter, ap- 
teotly making towards us. Presently we sight- 
‘another, noi in our track, on the starboard 

$v, but at a great distance. .We could only see 
| tops of the masts, like three fingers above the 
ser. Hope revived again; we were in the 
ck of vessels, and rejoiced to find there were 
oe still floating. 

On we went for half-an-hour, with occasional 
ashine, then a shower and squall, the sea still 
igh, the same constant attention required al- 
ys. Those on the lookout reported that the 
sel was not getting any nearer to us. Some 
»posed to King, who was now steering, to put 
out to run for her. He strongly objected 
ting the boat would surely swamp in going 
tod; and then we had a good distance to row, 
arly to windward, before reaching the vessel. 
e men by this time were getting impatient, 
d willing to risk a good deal to bring this boat- 
g trip to a termination. My only fear was that 
ay would end it too abruptly in trying to reach 
vessel. They were also getting irritable; there 
ss not that friendly feeling as existed at firsx— 
puld answer each other sharply. Of course this 
$ owing to exposure and want: all were com- 
hining of thirst. There were a few raw vege- 
ples that by chance had been left in the boat; 

+ bow got eating them, and found them a great 
lief. By this time, say 9 a. m. (Friday, 12th,) 
idispute arose, and words were raning pretty 
mh as to the advisability of putting round to 
0 for this vessel on the port-quarter. One who 
4s holding the signal of distress (a shirt on an 
ir,) said to King, at the rudder, “If you don’t 
t ber about, 1 will put this oar through the 

‘ttom.’’ I was begivoing to feel frightened. 

course every allowance must be made for a 
an under these trying circumstances. I myself 
) not entertain any ill-feeling towards him what- 
ver for his threat. Immediately somebody pro- 

»sed that we should run for the vessel on the 

arboard bow, not so much with the hopes of 

aching her, as to prevent the boat being put 
fund. I seconded the proposition by saying that 

‘was certainly the best plan; that if we should 
liss her, we would still be making our course 

i to land; that it was not more thaa forty 

es off, and by keeping on we would sight it 

»fore night; that it was early in the day, and 
ost likely we should see other vessels ; that we 
ere in the track of them, we having seen four 
ready was proof. 
ia earried in parliamevtary style, though some 
' the language used might not be considered 
arliamentary. The oars were duubly manned, 
ie course of the boat slightly altered. Soon 
rerythiog was going pleasantly, and all seemed 
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sun at that time was shining, and our little craft 
sped along bravely. She quite astonished the 
most sanguine,—everybody expressing great affec- 
tion for her. The man on the look-out, the only 
one allowed to stand up, and who was also sup- 
porting the oar with the signal of distress, reported 
that we were nearing the ship. Still great cau- 
tion was required to manage the boat. The vessel 
not being directly in our track, we of course had 
to make good a few points to the wind; and this 
is where the difficulty was. Whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered, we would steer to windward of the 
vessel, knowing we could make leeway at any 
‘time. Whenever a crested wave was seen coming, 
then would be heard, ‘‘ Look out, King, here is 
one;” when round would come the boat. We 
would turn tail and run with it until it had passed, 
when up she would come again to windward of 
the vessel. In the course of half-an-hour we were 
getting pretty near her. Soon we could see her 
hull, and when within half-a-mile of her, we were 
rejoiced to find that they had got sight of us, by 
their taking in some sails, and bearing away tu 
run for us. We then intended to run up to wind- 
ward, and come round under her lee. Just at 
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could not understand each other. It was now 
about 10 A.M., and we had been about twenty 
hours in the boat. Ina short space of time we 
were all arrayed in warm dry clothing, and in 
possession of the captain’s cabin; they soon got 
| us warm tea and biscuit, and we saw preparations 
for something more substantial ; some fowls were 
killed, which were served up in the evening in 
the shape of a stew. After the first meal was 
over, we then began to move sbout—to learn 
something of our preservers, and whereaboutsswe 
were. She was an Italian barque and crew of 
Genoa, bound from the Mediterranean Jaden with 
wheat, to call at Cork for orders; her name was 
Marianopolis, Captain Gion Batta Cavassa. Her 
position this day at noon, N. lat. 45° 54’, W. 
long. 7° 13’, Greenwich meridian. She had ex- 
perienced pretty heavy weather, and had been 
obliged some time previous to throw overboard 
some of her cargo, but at this time was safe, dry, 
and snug. We now felt very comfortable, and 
quite at home. We could talk freely, and began 
to realize more fully the dreadful catastrophe we 
had witnessed. It appeared more terrible to us 
now than at the time, or during the night, as our 


that moment there was seen a terrific squall, with 
its high wall of white foam coming down fast 
upon us, as if to totally annihilate us just at the 
moment that succour was at hand. In a few 
minutes we would be up abreast of the vessel. 
But on came the gale. Of course we had to turn 
and run with it. By the next two or three 
minutes we found ourselves right down to lee- 
ward, and being carried fast away from the ship. 
Our great fear now was that we would be shut 
out from sight of each other. Many then sung 
out to King to put about, and some uot to. He 


said, ‘‘ She will certainly fill, if [ do; and I will 


The proposition was then put| 


not; and don’t you see them running for us.” 
And so they were, and hallooing, and directing 
with their hands in the wildest state of excite- 
ment, which very much bothered us, and tended 
to increase our embarrassment. I suppose they 
were trying to make us understand to run on with 
the wind, and they would follow. After the first 
shock of the gale had passed, the boat was brought 
partly round, but in doing so we had a narrow 
escape from being swamped, as she shipped a 
heavy sea. In a few minutes we were running 
up to the stern of the vessel (a barque of about 
400 tons,) when a line was thrown to it with re- 
markable accuracy. It was caught; soou a rope 
followed ; and we were at last by the side of the 
barque. She bad come round to the wind, was 
rolling very much, and we were thumping against 
her side by the main chains. All order now was 
broken through—each one grasping hold of any- 
thing he could lay hands on, aud scrambling up, 
some assisted by those in the vessel. I saw 
directly before me twu iron bolts by which the 
main rigging was secured ; they looked very tempt- 
ing; I sprang and caught hold of them; at that 
moment the boat was taken from under me by the 
roll of the vessel, and I was left hanging by my 
bands. I could see others on each side of me; 
in a moment up rose the sea and boat again lift- 
ing us up, when I caught another hold, and was 
soon on to the rail. All were out of the boat but 
one,—he had hurt himself the day before, and 
was not able to get up: a rope was got over, and 
he was drawn up. How thankful I felt to be 
once wore in safety, and with a prospect of having 
iplenty to eat and driok! The ship was Italian. 
We were kindly welcomed by the captain, who 
was serving out Geneva when | gotaft. He was 


own safety then was very doubtful. In the after- 
noon [ laid down and had a sleep, and a troubled 
sleep it was. I passed through all the horrors of 
another shipwreck. And for many nights after, 
and I may say many weeks after, 1 had to go 
through the same ordeal. At night, I can’t say 
we went to bed : most of us Jay down on the wheat, 
which was loose in bulk, and covered ourselves 
with sails, and felt very comfortable: such a 
happy change from last night. 

The next morning we found ourselves all very 
sore, particularly our hands. Having sat so long 
in one position, our knees and legs got stiff, and 
some could barely manage to crawl about. The 
weather was still boisterous. About noon we had 
quite an alarm. The rudder-head was carried 
away, and of course the vessel became unmanage- 
able; the seas thumping against her sides most 
unmercifully. We had a carpenter in our party; 
and he and some of the others rendered the 
Italians great assistance. In the course of half- 
an-hour all was secure again. ‘The day passed, 
and another night came. Next morning (Sunday) 
we found the weather still unpleasant—wind un- 
favourable—with no prospect of getting to land 
that day. We were now getting uneasy, longing 
to see land again. The captain gave us to under- 
stand that he could not land us at Brest; but 
would goon to Falmouth, which was just as agree- 
able to us as the former place. 

So another, the third, night came, and we 
really hoped that we would get on to land to- 
mortow. When it came, which was now Monday, 
it was fine, with a fair wind. We were now in 
the English Channel. About 10 a. M., sighted 
land—the Scillys or Land’s End. How rejoiced 
we were once more to behold it! We were now 
all alive and happy with the thoughts of being on 
shore at night. During the afternoon were anxl- 
ously looking out in hopes a pilot would be got 
to take usin. Evening came and none was to be 
seen. The wind increased, and we were in doubt 
if we would get in before night after all. The 
two Lizard lights bore nearly ahead of us, and we 
running towards land, About 10 Pp. M., the vessel 
was put about to stand off for the night, and by 
twelve o’clock the wind had increased to nearly a 
gale, blowing dead on shore. The captain with 
his crew on deck all the time, apparently very 
anxious; we could not communicate our fears, or 


a fine jolly and burly old fellow, with a most be- 


ell satisfied with the new artungewent: all they nevolent countenance, and with his crew were 
anted was to be going towards some vessel. The! doing their best to assist for our comfort ; only we 


learn anythiog of our state. They were continu- 
ally singing out and directing ; and we not under- 
standing them, rather tended to increase our fears. 
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But our little barque held her own. Between 
three and four in the morning, she was put about 
to run slowly to land. The day broke with a fog ; 
soon it rose, and then was to be seen the land 
close by, and we running along, with Falmouth 
harbour fair before us. Three cheers for our 
captain! We ran in and dropped anchor. Shortly 
after, av agent or interpreter came on board. Our 
history was made known to him. When he re- 
turned to shore he took three of us with him, in- 
cluding the chief engineer, who then made his 
report, and the news was soon telegraphed to 
London. I could scarcely believe my good for- 
tune when looking back to five or six days ago; 
then it appeared too much to expect—and now 
that I was commencing a new existence. On 
Wednesday night, on board the London, there 
seemed to be so little possibility of any ever being 
saved, much less me; and I so fully expected tu 
meet death. 

We had to remain on board a few hours until 
noon, when a steam-tug came alongside. The 
captain took us on shore, we said good-bye to our 
Italian preservers, and with many cheers from 
them we parted. I need not carry the history of 
the adventure any further; but am pleased to 
add that, when the facts were made known to the 
Board of Trade of London, a gold chronometer, 
with a suitable inscription, was awarded to Cap- 
tain Cavassa for his noble and humane conduct 
towards us. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Copy of a letter from John Fothergill to a Friend 


in the ministry. 


My Frizenp.—Some days ago, as I was riding 
alone, thou wert suddenly brought to my remem- 
brance, and divers considerations respecting thee 
ensued, in true care for thee, for thy safety and 
comfort, and for the good of the cause of Truth ; 
which considerations have made such impression 
on my mind, as to prevail upon me to commit 
them to writing. I question not but the love and 
power of Truth hath had a good degree of preva- 
lencein thy mind for regeneration, and hath begot- 
ten love tu the Lord’s work in the earth, and some 
engagement at times to be active therein. Now, a 
sure way to grow right, is tu have a true and 
watchful care, to feel and know certainly the first 
work, regeneration, to be duly carried on, to be 
crucified with Christ; and so pure love to Truth 
itself will grow predominant, and other loves be 
buried. Then a thorough care to attend with pa- 
tience for certain and intelligible requirings, and 
heavenly help, upon every occasion of acting for 
Truth, through which huwble care, the divine 
hand filleth vessels more and more with food, 
with light and assistance to act according to his 
pleasure, to his honour, and the edification of the 
people in their several stations, amongst whom 
we converse or labour. 

The further counsel which arose, and is with 
me, not from any uneasiness on any particular 
account, but for thy right help is, labour inno- 
cently to be and to do what grace would make 
thee, and lead thee into; and be eontent with its 
wages ; for it gives or makes way for as much re- 
gard and freedom from men, as is weet for us. 
Have a care of too much talking and conversation; 
so we may better remember, that no inconsistency 
be observed in it, and there may be less occasion 
or room for sinking into unprofitable drooping or 
reservedness. I know it is also rather profitable 
to be moderately concerned about some tewporal 
affairs, with inward fear, till we become assured 
of a distinct requiring to leave it. 

J.F. 


° My Lord, how full of sweet content, 
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OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 


O Thou by long experience tried, 
Near whom no grief can long abide; 


I pass my years of banishment. 


All scenes alike engaging prove, 

To souls impressed with sacred love! 
Where’er they dwell, they dwell in Thee,— 
In heaven, in earth, or on the sea. 


To me remains nor place nor time, 
My country is in every clime: 

I can he calm and free from care 
On any shore, since God is there. 


While place we seek, or place we shun, 
Tbe soul finds happiness in none; 

But with my God to guide my way, 
’Tis equal joy to go or stay. 


Could I be cast where Thou art not, 
That were indeed a dreadful thought: 
But regions none remote I call, 
Secure of finding God in all. 
Guyon. 


gee 
Selected. 
LIFE’S MYSTERY. 
Life’s mystery—deep, restless as the ocean— 
Hath surged and wailed for ages to and fro ; 
Earth’s generations watch its ceaseless motion 
Asin and out its hollow moanings flow; 
Shivering and yearning by that unknown sea, 
Let my soul calm itself, O Christ, in thee. 


Life’s sorrows, with inexorable power, 
Sweep desolation o’er this mortal plain ; 
And buman lives and hopes fly as the chaff 
Borne by the whirlwind from the ripened grain : 
Ah, when before that blast my hopes ail flee, 
Let my soul calm itself, O Christ, in thee ! 


Between the mysteries of death and life 
Thou standest, loving, guiding—not explaining; 
We ask, and thou art silent—yet we gaze, 
And our charmed hearts forget their drear complain- 
ing! : 
No crushing fate—no stony destiny ! 
Thou Lamb that hast been slain, we rest in thee! 


The many waves of thought, the mighty tides, 

The ground-swell that rolls up from otber lands, 
From far off worlds, from dim eternal shores 

Whose echo dashes on life’s wave-worn strands,— 
This vagne, dark tumult of the inner sea 
Grows calm, growe bright, O risen Lord, in thee ! 


Thy piercéd band guides the mysterious wheels; 


Belected. |joy all faded from the eye, she lay winding 


'|tendant’s ear, **Oh ! had I but the hope of heay 


her earthly days. Racked with pain of bo 
pierced with deeper agony of mind, the d 
woman lifted her hands and shricked in an 
I would welcome death this very hour!” 

Poor, wasted, wretched, hopeless soul, the ta 
lights of this world all gone out, and ahead 
blackness of darkness for ever.— Times and 


ness. ba 
+. 


From the ‘Leisure Hour 
The Cultivation of the Silkworm, 
(Continued from page 43.) ij 

The ailanthus moth is so called from the 
on which it usually feeds, the Adlanthus gle 
dulosa. This tree was once known as the “ Ver: 
duJapon,”’ or varnish tree of Japan, a name giv 
to it by its introducer into Europe in 1751, 
Abbe Incarville. The ailanthus-tree is extrem! 
hardy, and, according to Lady Dorothy Nevil 
“it will thrive on calcareous, ferruginous, sap 
clay, arid, and strong soils.” Like the sum 
which it resembles, it throws out suckers fr 
the roots: from these propagation is easy. 

The ailanthus-worm is indigenous to the 
perate regions of China, and was, I believe, 
introduced into this country by Lady Dorot 
Neville. Its appearance in Europe is due to 
Piedmontese missiovary, the Abbe Fantoni, w 
was residing in the province of Hang-Tung. 5 
it seems, sent several living cocoons, in the ye 
1856, to some friends of his in Turin. These puj 
yielded moths in the middle of June in the follo 
ing year; theeggs were subsequently hatched, al 
it was found the new silkworws feed greedily | 
the leaves of the ailanthus; and thus the mot 
soon multiplied, eggs were transmitted to Franc 
and the larvee of B. cynthia are rapidly replacii 
the mulberry-worws. 

To Lady Neville also belongs the credit 
cultivating this silkworm, for the first time 
England, in the open air, but protected by ne 
or a canvas covering. To Dr. Wallace, of © 
chester, is due the credit of a most success! 
attempt to cultivate the ailanthus-worms on t 
ailanthus-tree, without any protection whatev 
I purposely, as I have before said, visited t 
doctor and his ailanthus plantation, in order th 


i=) 


‘hy thorn-crowned brow now wears the crown of I might witness what had. been done towat 


power; 
And when the dark enigma presseth sore, _ 
Thy patient voice saith, “ Watch with me one hour.” 
As sinks the moaning river in the sea 
In silver peace—so sinks my soul in Thee! 


The Worldling’s End.—There is something 
almost startling in that parable concerning the 
rich man suddenly called to die, while felicitating 
himself on the extent of his possessions. You 
seem to see the lost soul, worn and wasted with 
evil getting and evil keeping, rush past the gate 
of heaven down to eternal beggary and shame. I 
never read the story but memory brings up one 
in whose case, living and dying, a parallel is 
found. 

The wife of one of the wealthiest business men 
in our land, the mistress of an establishment 
where grandeur found its very incarnation, and 
towards which many enviously looked, a christian 
servant one day ventured to call the fashionable 
woman’s attention to those better things which 
God hath prepared for sueh as love him. Glanc- 
ing around her magnificent apartments, and the 
beautiful grounds without, she impatiently ex- 
claimed, “ That is all the heaven I care about, or 
want,” 

A few years passed, and amid the same scenes, 
haggard and worn, beauty all gone from the face, 


cultivating this silk-worm on trees unprotecte 
By the side of the railway he has planted 30 
ailanthus-trees, which are cut down toa heig 
of about two and a half to three feet. Here a 
there are planted rows of Jerusalem artichok 
for the purpose of intercepting the currents 
air, or breaking the force of a breeze of wind. 

few ailanthus-trees are also placed on the slopi 
bank of the Great Eastern Railway. This pl: 
tation is the great feeding-ground for the si 
worms after they are transferred from the nurse 
which is in the garden near the doector’s hou 
the larger plantation being quite two miles aw: 
In this nursery last year Dr. Wallace distribut 
nearly 19,000 eggs, which were laid some ti: 
in July. The way the eggs are collected is m 
simple and effective. The moths are placed 
cylinders made of perforated zine, and the eg 
are jammed by the moths when laying into 1 
holes, from which they are easily brushed | 
Placed on bibulous paper under glass shades, 
trom twelve to fourteen days, according to 1 
temperature, the eggs hatch. The baby-wor 
are then placed on boards, with holes for the ste 
of either leaves or branches to pass through it 
water to keep them fresh. When large enon 
the little spinners are swung in paper hammo 
to the leaves of the trees in the nursery; a 
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j§oce on the trees, they feed and grow rapidly. 
®heir next change is from the nursery to the 
Jantation. The young worms, carefully picked 
i} 


jgrom off the trees in the garden, are carried by a 
Joy, and distributed over the trees in the large 
/Plantation, or ailanthery. From these trees, the 
Moctor informed me, he gathered over 5000 co- 
oons in September. : 
_ Two broods in ordinary summers can be calcu- 
atedvon each year. Dr. Wallace states that his 
‘rst brood, 563 moths, made their appearance be- 
een the 22d of May and the 27th of July: of 
hese, 230 fertile couples were obtained. The 
emales laid their eggs between the 24th of May 
ind the end of July, in number 37,000. From 
hese eges the first larvae emerged on the 11th 
Tune, spun in July, and came out again as moths 
nm August. The second brood laid their eggs in 
August, and the worms appeared near the end of 
September : these, of course, remain in the pupa 
tate during the winter, and the moths should 
jppear in July. Lady Neville says her second 
rood were all in cocoon in September. 

A friend of Dr. Wallace’s residing in Suffolk 
obtained 470 cocoons out of doors (without adopt 
ng any precaution to protect the worms) from 
1700 eggs. 
_ As the cocoons are not injured by the moths 
when escaping from them, there is no necessity 
so murder the pupz in order to save the silk ; 
jnence a far greater number of eggs are obtained 
from the ailanthus than from the common silk- 
worm. This, in itself, isa great advantage to the 
‘breeder in point of profit. I saw the eggs, which 
are at least twice the size of those of the wulberry- 
worm ; they are oval and white, with a few specks 
of black seen through the covering. About two 
thundred appears to be the average number laid 
tby a healthy moth. The caterpillars hatch in 
about twelve days, if the temperature is moder- 
lately high. 

The caterpillars I did not see, but I am told 
jthey are black on emerging from the egg, and 
‘that their lives are divided into five stages: No. 
1, the interval between their birth and first change ; 

'No. 2, that between the first and second stage; 
'No. 3, that from the third to the fourth; No. 4, 
‘from that of the fourth stage to the formation of 
ithe cocoon, which is stage No 5. 

_ Duriog stage No. 1 the worm is dark at first, 
‘then yellow-coloured; in No. 2 it is about five- 
itenths of an inch long; in No. 3, eight-tenths 
‘Jong, and the colour white. ‘At this stage,” 


isays Lady Neville, “‘the worm gets covered all 
‘over with a waxy secretion, like flour; an admira- 
ble protection against the effects of rain and dew.” 
In No. 4 stage it has grown toan inch in length, 
and assumes an emerald green tint, and is cov- 
ered with tubercles of the same colour: the head, 
fect, and last segment of the body are of a golden 
yellow. In No. 5 stage the extremities of the 
tutercles become blue: when about three inches 
long, the worm begins its cocoon. 
This is a most ingenious and beautiful contriv- 
ance, and one that struck me as being more in- 
teresting than anything I saw. The leaves are 
too large for the little workman’s sole use, so it 
happens that three or four spin their cocoons on 
the same leaf. A natural instinct—for thus we 
usually designate the Divine guidance in the 
wonders of animated iife—directs this tiny worm 
to provide against the fall of the leaf; so that, 
when wintry blasts snap its hold, and sever the 


dead leaf for ever from its parent stem, instead of | 


falling, house and all, to the ground, the silken 
fabric swings suspended by a rope, expressly 
woven to meet the contingency. I may here 
quote from Dr. Wallace’s valuable essay ; “‘ When 


the groundwork, or outer envelope, has been 
commenced, and coarsely spun along the upper 
surface of the leaflet, the larva traverses the leaf- 
stalk towards the bough, spinning round it a silken 
tube six inches or more in length. Should it 
arrive thus at the stem of the bough, it fastens 
around it the end of the tube, and then returns 
to the groundwork, spiuning as it goes back. 
The leaf is now drawn together by fixing strong 
threads obliquely from side to side; as these dry 
they contract, and so curl the leaf. Then it lays 
another coat of a more substantial character on 
the envelope, and with a network of fibres fills in 
the intervening space. 

“At this stage,’’ Dr. Wallace states, ‘the 
silk is white, and the spinner can be easily 
watched at his work. Thirty-six hours of hard 
labour is needed to enable the worm to make his 
house safe from prying eyes. The silk now turns 
brown, and the cocoon hardens, forming a safe 
and secure protection to its tenant.’ It will be 
observed that the larva is covered with tubercles : 
these, Dr. Wallace tells us, serve several useful 
purposes: first, as a protection against enemies ; 
secondly, for secreting a waxy powder that throws 
off wet like the hairs do on a cabbage-leaf, but 
their main use is in keeping the silken threads 
from off the body during the operation of spinning, 
thus allowing the worm pertect freedom of mo- 
tion. 

Now, if you have borne in mind what I said 
about the cocoon of the mulberry worm, the dif- 
ference betwixt it and the ailanthus will be at 
once apparent: at the end of every one of these 
cocoons is an opening, purposely left by the worm 
when spinning, for the exit of the moth. The 
cocoons are pale gray, very closely woven, about 
an inch and three-quarters long, and three-quarters 
of an inch broad. 

The great drawback to utilizing this silk has 
hitherto arisen from the impossibility of winding 
off the filaments. As the cocoons were open at 
the ends, it was assumed that the thread could 
not be continuous; hence dealers would have 
nothing to do with them, except for the purpose 
of carding. But the French have surmounted 
this difficulty ; and several patents are already in 
operation in France for reeling the ailanthus silk 
from off the cocoons. Dr. Wallace kindly gave me 
some beautiful silk, spun from the produce of the 
ajlanthus silkworm, and also a piece woven into 
fabric. — Atkinson tells us that the yarn of 
this silkworm, woven into a coarse kind of cloth, 
is so durable that it lasts the lifetime of an indi- 
vidual, and that the garment descends from mo- 
ther to daughter. The first operation, Dr. Wal- 
lace told me, is to soak the cocoon in an alkaline 
solution, in order to remove the superabundant 
gum; then, if the cocoon is kept wet, the silk 
winds readily; but, if immersed in water, it fills 
at the hole in the end, and its weight breaks the 
thread. 

(To be continued.) 
PE ee ea Se 

How striking, how heart affecting, and yet how 
consolatory it is, at the close of a long life, to 
look back upon the course of our Heavenly Fa 
ther’s dealings with us, and to recognize, in a 
manner, the end wrought out through the varied 
stages of our earthly pilgrimage; what each 
friendship, each trial, each pursuit, was intend- 
ed to accomplish ; what strength each refreshment 
by the way gave us, and how far it was used to 
His glory; what wisdom was imparted by each 
discipline, and whether His message of love and 
mercy had been kept in our minds, and pondered 
in our hearts, and what fruit it bore to life eter- 
nal. How encouraging, and yet how humiliating 


is the review; humiliating that we needed such 
reiterated chastisements, so much discipline from 
Him who is love; and yet encouraging, since that 
very discipline shows that He will never leave us, 
nor forsake us—but that this God is our God— 
that He who has been, will be our guide even 
unto death. or rather through the passage of 
death to Life Eternal. 

The fervour of the day has become the cool of 
late evening; the lengthening shadows fall long 
and wide across the closing landscape, the colour- 
ing, once so bright, sinks into one uniform mass 
of grey; the magic mirror of the mind itself is 
dull; yet, we still discover those eternal land- 
marks which, from childhood, even to hoary age 
—have stood immovable before us—the hope, the 
anchor, and the refuge of our souls.—J/. A. 
Schimmelpennick. 

by aan 


From ‘* Blackwood’s Magazuie.? 
The Great Woods in Winter, 

On first changing from a civilized life to one 
in the wilds, a host of new sensations strike 
forcibly on the mind. The most artificial and 
elaborate cultivation of existence has been ex- 
changed for the most simple; and the traveller 
is surprised to find how limited the actual ne- 
cessities of life are, and how easily a man is able 
to be his own workman in everything in this 
primitive condition. The army of wants created 
by civilization, and the means of gratifying them, 
the results of combination and mutual dependence, 
appear very clearly in the comparison with this 
simpler mode of life. The complexity of our so- 
cial system, and the -effect of the division of la- 
bour in the former, contrast forcibly with the 
self-sufficiency, the complete independence of the 
individual, and his reliance on himself alone, 
in the latter. In life in the wilds, a man is 
compelled, not only to obtain daily food for 
himself in the most literal sense, but also to 
provide by his own labour every other necessary 
of life and every comfort. He must procure 
everything, and do every thing, by his own in- 
dividual action. He is a compendium of all 
trades in his own person—his own builder, car- 
penter, and mason; his own butcher, baker, 
shoemaker, tailor. But one of the novelties 
which most forcibly aud constantly impresses an 
Old-World traveller in a new unsettled country, 
such as the virgin furest and prairie of North 
America, is the absence of boundaries, the sense 
of the illimitable extent of country spreading out 
on every side without artificial obstruction to 
progress in any direction, and perfect freedom to 
wander anywhere and everywhere without res- 
traint or fear of trespass. There are no walls or 
hedges, no rights of property to respect. And 
akin to this is the new feeling of the utter absence 
of law and conventionality. Kvery man is a law 
unto himself, and- does, almost without dread of 
interference, or even comment, what seems right 
in his own eyes. He consults no one a€ to the 
propriety of his conduct, and his actions are 
regulated merely by his own inclination or sense 
of right or expediency. But more impressive 
even than this consciousvesss of absvlute and 
perfect freedom and independence is the sense of 
solitude which necessarily accompanies it. There 
is a solitude which may be experienced even in 
the busiest haunts of menu—a loneliness amongst 
wultitudes—felt by the friendless outcasts in 
some great city, where the very presence of un- 
known, unsympathising crowds adds point and 
bitterness to the isolation, and causes the man 
who is ‘‘ alone in the world” to feel more utterly 
desolate, more terribly solitary and companionless. 
But the solitude of the prairie and the woods is 
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different from this—less painful indeed, and less 
despairing, but perhaps more awesome. When 
amongst the buffalo which crowd the plains in 
summer, and the bands of hunters and swarms of 
wolves which ceaselessly and unrelentingly pursue 
them; when the thousand pools and lakes are 
thronged with myriads of wildfowl, and their 
shores with the stilt plover, the bittern, and the 
snipe; when the broods of prairic birds flutter 
out of the long rank grass, or burst with loud 
whirr from the copses ; when the air is full of its 
summer tenants, the swallow and the butterfly to 
charm the eye, and the mosquito and the gadfly 
to vex the body; when the bawk dashes past in 
pursuit of his quarry, and the crow caws as it flaps 
lazily by overhead; when the crane stalks along 
in the distance, and the prairie dog and the 
ground squirrel play about on the greensward ; 
when the dry earth is musical with the chirp of 
the grasshopper, and the swampy ground seems 
to vibrate with the croak of countless frogs ;— 
then, even then, while the animal world keeps 
you company with a goodly and joyous throng, 
and the hum of active business in the inferior 
creation resounds around, the sense of solitude is 
never absent. When the sun goes down, and the 
wolves announce the close of day in howling 
chorus ; when the owls hoot and flit round in 
company with bats in the dim twilight,—the 
feeling of loneliness increases. Later yet, when 
all is hushed and still, and the crackle of the 
logs on the camp-fire is the only sound which 
breaks the perfect quiet, the sense of isolation 
from mankind grows more and more intense. 
For although, when the whole .expanse of copse 
and prairie is visible in broad daylight, the rarity 
of man-is striking enough, it is in the solemn 
noiseless darkness that the want of society is most 
keenly felt. But this sense of solitude expe- 
rienced by the summer traveller on the prairies of 
North America, influential as it is, seems weak 
and small compared with the loneliness of the 
great woods in winter. Then the wildfowl have 
fled away from the fierce cold, the waters are 
closed with a lid of ice, and the ovly sign of life 
there is the Christmas house of the provident 
musk-rat. The bear has retreated to his hole, 
and is wrapt in his six months’ sleep, and the 
beaver stirs not abroad from his conical hut on 
the river bank. The musquito and the gadfly are 
dead, the leaves have fallen from the deciduous 
trees, the mosses and ferns are buried deep be- 
neath the snow, and the evergreen firs and pines 
are mantled in white. The silence of the woods 
is broken only by the chirrap of the squirrel, 
tempted by the sun from his nest in the hole at 
the foot of a pine, or the explosion of a tree 
cracking with the intense frost. 

This utter want of even animal society, this ab- 
sence or dormancy of life, I felt in all its awesume- 
ness on one trapping expedition into the forests of 
the North Saskatchewan, in the Hudson Bay Terri- 
tory. My companion and myself had fixed our 
winter quarters on the borders of the great forest, 
at a lonely spot which had been named La Belle 
Prairie by the Canadian yoyageurs, who had 
noticed the singular beauty of the place. Here, 
80 wiles from the nearest trading-post, we built 
a rough log-hut, and occupied ourselves in hunt- 
ing and trapping with the Indians and half-breeds. 

The winter was drawing to an end, but the 
eold was still unabated, aud I determined to have 
a last campaign against the martens, the fishers, 
and the silver-foxes, which yield the most valuable 
firs. On my former expeditions I had carried all 
my traps, blankets, and provisions on my back, 
and had generally been compelled to return sooner 


food. I resolved on the present occasion, there-|gently hunts for; 
fore, to take a dog sleigh with me, to convey half| follows it with untiring perseverance. 


a bay of pemmican, and thus hoped to be able to 
penetrate farther north than I had done before, 
where animals I sought would bo more numerous. 
I accordingly harnessed “ Tigre,” a faithful, 
knowing old dog, to a little sleigh, and in com- 
pany with a French half-breed named Bruneau, 
set out on my journey. Crossing the lake, about 
two miles in width, which bounded La Belle 
Prairie on the North, we entered the forest, which 
stretches far away towards the arctic circle. Al- 
though there was no path for us to follow, the 
trees were large, and did not grow very closely 
together, and we advanced rapidly through this 
and over a succession of lakes during the first 
day. But on the second our difficulties began in 
earnest. ‘The timber in this part had been burnt 
by Indian fires, and had been succeeded by a close 
thicket of young aspens, while the ground was 


thickly strewn with great fallen trunks. Through 
this mass of vegetation we had to cut our road with 
axes foot by foot, to make a passage for Tigre and 
the sleigh. ‘lo add to our embarrassment, a dense 
fog enveloped us, so that we could see but a few 
yards ahead, and the sun, by which we steered 
our course, wasinvisible. After working away half 
the day, and making but a few mile’s progress 
with great labour, Bruneau expressed his belief 
that we were steering to the east instead of north, 
I was confident that our course was correct, but 
on appealing to a little pocket-compass which I 
carried, it also declared that we were marching 
due east instead of north. So firmly persuaded 
was I that we were following the right line, that 
I concluded the compass must have lost its pro- 
perties by constant proximity to the iron of a 
knife which I carried in the same pocket. But 
Bruneau persisted in doubting my opinion, and 
the only way to decide the question was patiently 
to await the reappearance of thesun. We there- 
fore camped at once, hoping for clearer weather 
on the morrow. The next morning broke witha 
bright unclouded sky, and when the sun rose, it 
made its appearance, surely enough, straight in 
front of us. The Indian instinct of the half- 
breed had been true; and Bruneau, who had 
hardly left his home in the settlement before he 
jvived our party, and was little more accustomed 
than myself to wander in trackless wilds, had 
shown that inexplicable sense of direction which 
is so remarkable in the red man and his half. 
brothers of the West. Forward again we started, 
changing our directiun according to the new light 
we had obtained, crossing leke after lake, hewing 
down the aspens on the ‘ portages,” or portions 
of ground between them, lifting the sleigh over 
the fallen timber, and scanning with watchful 
eyes the surface of the snow for the tracks of 
game. ‘Tigre dragged his load with difficulty, for 
the snow was deep, and so imperfectly beaten 
down by the snow shoes of the pioneer, that it 
was hardly firm enough to bear the dog’s weight, 
and the recumbent trunks which crossed the path 
were serious obstacles for him to scramble over 
with his weighty appendage. On the third day, 
therefore, of this slow and toilsome march we 
lightened the cargo by leaving behind in cache 
a great partof the pemmican. But we had a 
thief to guard against. We knew that, however 
carefully we hid our store, the rapaeious wolver- 
ine would infallibly discover it, and as surely 
devour it. Now the wolverine, or North Ameri- 
ean glutton, called Kekwaharkees or evil one by 
the Indians, is an animalof extraordinary strength 


and almost superbuman sagacity and ingenuity. 
During the wiuter he gets a living by making use 


than I wished, from the failure of my supply of of the labours of the trapper, whose track he dili- 


comes to one of the wooden “ deadfall” traps 
principally used for the fisher and martea, h 
proceeds to make a felonious entry at the back 
and abstracts the bait with impunity. If a 
animal has been already caught in the trap h 
eats it, or wantonly tears it to pieces, or hides i 
in the bushes or at the top of some tall pine. H 
carefully examines anything left behind in # de 
serted camp—nuvthing eseapes his curious investi 
gation ; and if it be found edible or destructib] 
it is demolished. In order to secure our bag o 
pemmican, therefore, from his clutches, we sus 
pended it by a stout cord from the small end o 
a long pole, projected, after the manner of a fish 
ing-rod, over a stout branch of a tree. The end 
of the pole from which the pemmican hung 
was too slender and taper to afford firm footin 
for the animal if he scrambled along it, so that he 
could not rest there to gnaw the cord in two, and 
the prize was too high from the ground to permit 
of his jumping up to it; and even if he should 
succeed in climbing along the pole, and drop 
from the point of it on to the bag beneath, this 
being flat and hard, and suspended in a horizontal 
position from the middle, would infallibly ‘tip 
up” and dislodge him, for his claws could get no 
firm hold on the smooth case of parchment which. 
enclosed the pemmican. Having thus secured 
our supplies for future use, we again pursued our 
northward journey, aud by evening reached a 
point considerably in advance of any we had at- 
tained in previous expeditions. Here the tracks 
of martens were tolerably numerous, and we re- 
solved to fix our headquarters on the banks of a 
small lake close by, and commence trapping in 
earnest. The snow was quickly shoveled away 
with a snow-shoe for a small space, pine-boughs 
cut and strewn for our couch, a plentiful supply 
of dry wood cut and stacked up; and then, wrap- 
ped in our buffalo robes, we slept the sound sleep 
of the well-tired voyageur. The next two days 
were employed in making traps iu separate lines 
several miles in length, radiating from the camp, 
the ‘‘walk’”’ being extended at each journey. 
Being anxious, however, to obtain news of the 
party left behind in the hut at La Belle Prairie, 
[ despatched Bruneau thither; and as the road 
was cleared, we expected that he would accomplish 
the journey there and back in three days. He 
set out at daybreak on the following day, and I 
was left with Tigre as my only companion. 
(To be concluded.) 
apihahegegb teres 
Benjamin Bishop. 
(Continued from page 47.) 
cc To pee eee 
“28th of 7th month, 1851. 

“ My dear Friend.—A fewslines revive, which 
sprang up in my heart when‘writing to my dear 
friend, John Dunstone : 


“«* How sweet to meet a pilgrim in the way, 
With Jesus listening to all we say,’ 


What can such poor weak creatures as we do? 
We may sometimes say, we cannot hew wood for 
the fire. This one thing we can do,—we can sit 
still at the fountain head, grace assisting, until it 
is unsealed, and then some of us carry water.to 
the labourers that are faint and weary ; and if L 
am not mistaken, there are within your Quarterly 
Meeting, labourers that can handle the axe, who 
will yet, at times, be ready to faint, and have 
need of the sympathy of their friends, for it is 
harder work to grub up the corrupt tree, than to 
cut off the branches, leaving the roots and trunk 
standing. The Lord direct our hearts into the 
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ve of God, and into the patient waiting for|the simfitude of a palace, and members of that} The Locust Plague in Algeria and France.— 


“1851. 

“The minute of our last Yearly Mecting, 
1850) respecting gravestones, struck me, and | 
elieve many wore, with awe, for fear of the day 
f the Lord that is coming upon us, and trem- 
pling has taken hold of me in the day of trouble. 
‘s it not time to sound an alarm in the Lord’s 

Jioly mountain, to gather His saints unto Him, 
hose that have made a covenant with Him by 
lacrifice? It is not a lion that is come up against 
is, then might his roaring have made us afraid, 
put it is a subtle, twisting, twining serpent, hid- 
og himself in the grass. O my beloved friends, 
‘ou who have made a covenant with the Lord by 
vacrifice, ‘lift up your voices like a trumpet, cry 
loud, show the Lord’s people their transgressions, 
ind the house of Israel their sins. May every 
yne know the place where to wait, even to attend 
it wisdom’s gate, and see that their eye be single 
4o the glory of God, and in His holy fear and 
‘ight, watch and wait until the cloudy pillar is 
taken up, and the light shines upon the path 
hither we must go. O how precious is it to 
participate together in the life which is hid with 
Christ in God, being quickened by His grace, and 
sprivkled with His blood, thus travelling together 
in spirit unto the rest and kingdom of God. I 
am one of the least in our heavenly Father’s 
house, and willing tu be so, if I can but behold 
the beauty of the ‘Lord, in His attributes of mercy 
and wonderful loving-kindness unto His erring 
reature man, and enquire in His temple ‘ Lord, 
hat wouldst thou have me to do?’ In Jesus 
‘Christ we are one, and all members one of an- 
other; and as the blood flows from the heart 
through hidden channels to every member of the 
ody, so doth the love of God, from Christ the 
fountain, flow to every member of His church; 
hich, if interrupted in its course, giveth pain in 
ithat particular part, and the members are thereby 
more or less disqualified for performing their 
several offices. Wonderful is the condescending 
ove of God to man in Christ Jesus our Lord, who 


ithe cross. And His ministers must put on the 
‘Lord Jesus, even to the death of His cross; then 
will they rise in the likeness of His resurrection, 
ministering life to every quickened soul, giving 
imilk to babes, and meat to them of riper age, 
r deep calling unto deep,’ at the noise of the Lord’s 
iwaterspouts. ‘This is a mystery hidden from the 
‘penetrating of human wisdom, but revealed unto 
ithe Lord’s babes; and great and glorious it is in 
ithe eyes of all those that have pleasure therein. 
‘While I could wish ‘that my head were waters, 
‘and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
‘weep day and night for the slain’ of the Lord’s 
‘people, my heart rejoiceth in believing that the 
kingdom of our Lord is advancing in the hearts 
‘of the children of men, and many will be gathered 
‘unto Christ, and sit down ‘under their own vine 
and under ‘their own fig tree, aud none will be 
able to make them afraid.’ I do believe the 
power of the Lord will arise in our Society; and 
as the feet of His ministers are much turned unto 
the highways and hedges, so there will be in the 
Lord’s time a gathering unto the power of the 
Word, and the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ 
will be exalted. © for those who have early en- 
listed under the banner of the Captain of our 
salvation! May the fathers and mothers of the 
Israel of God, in this our day, be guided by the 
wisdom of ‘Truth in carrying such in their arms, 
that they may grow up us plants of the Lord in 
their youth, and as corner stones polished after 


or our sakes humbled Himself unto the ath of 


glorious church that has neither spot, nor wrinkle, 
nor apysuch thing. Whilst I desire thus for our 
youth, I also desire for the aged, that our love 
may abound yet more and more in knowledge, 
and in all judgment. I write not as one who has 
already attained, but as labouring to attain, re- 
joicing in the hope of the glory of God; and with 
them that labour in the same hope, I am almost 
ready to say, my heart is continually bowed with 
thanksgiving and praise to the Author of all our 

mercies for the many blessings showered upon me 
by the members of His church militant. The 
language of my spirit often is, ‘Why to me? 
Why tome?’ | feel afraid of my own heart lest 
selfishness should get mixed with these heavenly 
feelings of gratitude.” 


The Little Brown Birdie.—As I was retiring 
from the dinner-table of a friend in the country, 
one bright sunny day last autumn, as I cast my 
eye through the bow window, my attention was 
attracted by a little brown birdie, sitting on the 
ground pear a mirror, which the coachman had 
brought from the city that morning ; and left lean- 
ing against the wing of the house. A group of 
friends and children immediately gathered around 
to look at birdie ; and with one voice we said it 
had received an injury and could not fly ; but the 
next moment we found ourselves mistaken, for it 
took wing and was off Very soon, however, it 
returned, taking its position before the mirror, 
and by its movements we soon discovered that it 
was watching its own reflection in the glass, mis- 
taking it fora foe. It gazed a moment, moved 
its head towards one side, then towards the other, 
raised its feathers, stepped back a little, the re- 
flection of course making the same defiant move- 
ments, and then, with all its power, rushed for- 
ward to strike its fue. The force with which it 
struck the mirror, of course, sent it backward. 
Recovering its position, it would resume the same 
position, and go through the same belligerent 
movements till exhausted. Then it would fly 
away for two or three mivutes. On returuing, it 
would repeat the same till again exhausted, “put 
with little variation. Sometimes before flying 
away to recruit, it would step behind the glass, as 
if looking for its foe there. The bird was left 
undisturbed by the family, though it was closely 
watched till sunset. I do not think it was abseut 
five minutes at any one time. 

The uext morning when the family assembled 
in the dining-room, the first inquiry was for 
birdie. The mirror having been left in its posi- 
tion, we found birdie at his post, apparently with 
the motto in bis mind, ‘Never give up.” The 
same defiant spirit, the same belligerent evolu- 
tions were acted out, with but a few minutes’ re- 
cess, till late in the afternoon, when the wirror 
was removed. 

As I watched the little birdie’s movements, 
and saw its persistent, unforgiving spirit, I thought 
how much this is Jike the spirit and conduct of 
too many human beings, both of larger and 
swaller growth. How many, like birdie, are 
iyhting shadows or imaginary enemies ; how 
many think they have defeated an enemy, when, 
if like birdie, they will look behind that which 
caused the shadow, they will find that there was 
no enemy to defeat !—Hxaminer and Chronicle. 


How often the Holy Spirit speaks to us to give 
up some indulgence for Him, and says, as it were, 
give up these pebbles my little child, and I will 
give thee gold instead. Sorrow purifies the eyes 
and enables us to see there is no abiding hap 
piness except in Jesus. 


A private letter of the 17th July from Algiers 
gives a deplorable account of the destruction 
caused in that province by the locusts. Their 
invasion had Jasted two months ; they had nearly 
eaten up the crops, and in many places stripped 
every green leaf from the trees. In many places 
the devastating insects lie on the ground a foot 
deep. The local authorities at one time gave 5 
frances a quiptal for the collection and destruction 
of the locusts, but had reduced the reward to 2 
franes. Some of the cultivators had abandoned 
their farms, shut up their houses, and removed 
into Algiers, in consequence of the loss of their. 
crops. ‘To prevent a repetition of the plague by 
the “ Jangostines,” or young of ,the locusts, just 
come out of the egg, and covering the earth in. 
all directions, the troops are distributed in parties 
over the fields to assist the cultivators in destroy- 
ing the pest. 

The plague of locusts has extended from Al- 
geria to France. One of the most extensive farm- 
ers of the vicinity of Roanne had a field of lucerne, 
extending over 160 acres, entirely destroyed Jast 
week by a flight of these destructive insects. 
There remains no sign of the crop above ground, 
the roots of the plants alone exist. 

It is somewhat singular to find a Calcutta cor- 
respondent, writing on the 2nd July, making the 
following remarks :—“ To add to our troubles 
flights of locusts have been attacking the fields 
all up by Central India to Cuttack, but at this 
time of the year they have found little but trees 
and indigo. They wake excellent food. 


Submission.—The essence of christianity is 
self-renunciation, and the discipline that brings 
us to feel our child-like dependence is the per- 
fecting of our piety. Grief after grief brings us 
to joy. Broken in spirit, we are wade whole, 
humbled we are exalted. We gain the great 
victory through a succession of defeats. Pre- 
sently after Saul was stopped in the city to hear 
the word of God, we are tuld ‘“ he was led up into 
the hill of the Lord ;” so we are struck down, that 
we may ascend into the mount; troubled, that we 
may have peace; worried into the rest of our 
Father’s arms. We sin when we chafe against 
the providential conditions of our lot. Submis- 
sion is a brave achievement. There is po state 
where you may not wiu acceptance, because there 
is none where you may not give your affections, 
and rest in the Lord aud wait patiently for Him. 
If we are obedient in all the gentleness of faith 
to the voice that says, ‘‘ Be still and know that I 
am God,” then will Christ do for us wore than 
Samuel for Saul, showing us His word, giving us 
another heart, and anointing and crowning the 
least of us, not princes aod captains of armies 
here, but ‘‘ kings and priests unto God,” because 
servants of Himself. — Thoughts for Weary 
Hours. 


The Cost of War.—Give me the money that 
has been paid in war, and I will purchase every 
foot of land upon the globe. I will clothe every 
man, woman, and child, iu an attire that kings 
and queens would be proud of. I will builda 
school-house upon every hill-side, and in every 
valley over the whole habitable earth. I will 
build an academy in every town, and endow it; 
a college in every State, and fill it with able pro- 
fessors. I will crown every hill with a church, 
consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel of 
peace. I will support in the pulpit an able 
teacher of righteousness, so that on every Sabbath 
morning the chime on one hill should answer to 
the chime on another round the earth’s broad 
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circumference, and the voice of prayer and the 
song of praise should ascend like a universal 
holocaust to heaven.—Stebbing. 


Our meetings both silent, I thought that some- 
thing was to be felt, excelling words; my own 
mind was lowered in sweet, inward stillness.— 
M. Capper. 
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TENTH MONTH 13, 1866. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fornran.—By the treaty between Italy and Austria, 

the former acquirés the territory of Venetia as it existed 
-while under the dominion of Anstria, and the debt of 
Venetia, amounting to thirty-five millions of florins, is 
assumed by the Italian government. A complete am- 
nesty has been accorded by Italy to all political prison- 
ers. The treaty of peace has been finally signed. The 
Italian government does not assume more than the debt 
specially contracted for Venetia. Austria had insisted 
that a part of the general debts of the Austrian Empire 
should be transferred to Italy, but this demand was 
successfully resisted. It is stated that the Italian army 
when reduced to a peace fvoting, will consist of two 
huodred thousand men. 

A patent, taking possession of the recent kingdom of 
Hanover, was promulgated by the Prussian government 
on the 6th inst. The loyalty of the people in all cases, 
is demanded. 

The insurgent movement amongst the Cretans, is said 
to be spreading rapidly. A battle had taken place in 
Candia, between the Cretans and the Turkish troops, in 
which the latter remained masters of the field. The 
king of Greece had made a speech expressing his sym- 
patby with the Christian population of Turkey. 

The British harvests xre expected to be less discour- 
aging than was supposed. The bullion in the Bank of 
England has increased. There was a slight shock of 
earthquake in Eugland and France on the 14th ult. 

The weekly returns of the Bank of France show a 
decrease in cash of 5,000,000 francs. The Paris money 
market was easy, but there was a general want of con- 
fidence in all speculative undertakings. The payment 
of the interest on Mexican obligations now due, is de- 
ferred for want of funds. 

Late Mexican advices report some Imperial successes. 
Maximilian made a speech at the national anniversary, 
denying that he thought of abdicating. It is said that 
he will bead the army in person. 

The accounts of the famine in Bengal, India, continue 
to be most distressing. Subscriptions were being raised 
for the relief of the sufferers. Great and disastrous 
floods have occurred in India. Accounts bave been re- 
ceived in Paris of the, martyrdom of nine French 
Catholic missionaries in the Corea, in Asia. One other 
escaped over the frontier of that country, and two more 
were still wandering in the mountains. 

The Liverpool quotations of the 6h, for middling 
uplands cotton, was 144d. Sales of the day 10,000 
bales. Consols, 89}. U.S. 5-20’s, 71}. 

Unirep Srares.—The Public Debt—From the pub- 
lished statement of the United States Secretary of the 
Treasury, it appears that the total debt on the first inst. 
amounted to $2,701,550,709. About $460,000,000 of 
this sum bears no interest. The balauce in the Trea- 
sury consisted of $86,259,909 in coin, and $41,953,858 
in currency. Since 8th mo. Ist, 1865, the debt has been 
reduced $184,916,340. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 374. Of cholera, 
103; cholera morbus, 17; cholera infantum, 15. The 
mean temperature of the Ninth month, according to the 
record kept at the Penna. Hospital, was 69.50 deg. The 
highest during the mouth being 89.25°, and the lowest 
50 deg. The amount of rain was 8.76 inches. The 
average of the mean temperature of the Ninth month 
for the past seventy-seven years, is stated to be 66.13 deg., 
the highest mean during that entire period was 72.68 
deg., in 1865, the lowest was 60 deg., in 1840, 

Baltimore. — Mortality last week, 114: males, 65; 
females, 49. ; j 

The Cholera,—In Nashville, Memphis, and most other 
places in which the disease has appeared, it bas sub- 
sided, and is no longer epidemic. In Philadelphia there 
was some increase during the past week, 

The South and the Freedmen.—General Scott, com- 
manding in South Carolina, has issued an order which 
declares that during the season for picking cotton and 
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harvesting rice and corn, and until the crops dhall have 
been prepared for market, and divided among those who 
have produced them on shares, persons will not be per- 
mitted to trade or barter in these products, without a 
written license. The design of the order is to prevent 
the freedmen from being cheated out of their wages. 
Gen. Sickles has issued an order restoring civil law and 
discontinuing the military provost courts, excepting at 
Hilton Head and certain Sea Islands. The Superin- 
tendent of the Freedmen’s Bureau for northern Ala- 
bama, reports favorably. He says the people of that 
section are anxious for a peaceful settlement of all na- 
tional difficulties, and accept the present condition of 
things in good faith. Their treatment of the freedmen 
is humane and just, and they entertain no malice toward 
northern men who are not offensive. 

In Georgia there is a strong feeling in favor of repu- 
diation. It is thought an effort will be made at the 
next meeting of the Legislature to relieve the people 
from the payment of certain debts contracted prior to 
and during the late war. The plea urged for repudia- 
tion is the loss of slaves and the failure of the crops. 
The amount of property returned by the assessors for 
the State, in 1866, was $207,000,000. In 1860 it was 
$620,322,777. Large numbers of freedmen continue to 
leave this State for the Mississippi Valley, induced by 
offers of higher wages. A considerable emigration of 
the white residents is progressing in North Carolina— 
they go to the West. 

The Assistant Commissioner for Florida reports that 
the crops are in a promising condition, and the freed 
people well paid and kindly treated. The cholera has 
appeared in many parts of Florida, principally among 
the negroes. 

The reports from Mississippi represent the cotton 
crop as only fair, the early and the late raius, and the 
summer drought baving done much damage. The corn 
crop is a failure, The feeling of hostility towards the 
friends of the freedmen, is said to be very general 
throughout the State. In some localities, however, the 
civil authorities have shown a commendable desire to 
co-operate with the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau in 
their work. 

In Texas the schools are mostly supplied with teachers 
of southern birth, and hitherto have been supported 
entirely by the freedmen. The superintendent says, 
that three hundred more schools are needed in that 
State, and invites the help of the charitable societies of 
the North. 

The New Orleans Riot.—The report of the Military 
Commission to investigate the riots in New Orleans, is 
signed by Generals Mower, Quincy, Gregg, and Baldey. 
It gives a full synopsis of the evidence, confirming the 
dispatches of General Sheridan. Tbe commission gives 
the opinion that there was a preconcerted plan among 
the rebel associations for the purpose of attacking the 
Convention if there was any plausible pretext, and but 
for the declaration of martial law and the presence of 
United States troops, fire and bloodshed would have 
raged in all the negro quirters of the city, and the lives 
and property of Unionist and northern men would have 
been at the mercy of the mob, which was composed 
chiefly of rebel soldiers. 

Miscellaneous.—T he cable across the Straits of North- 
umberland, connecting New Bruswick with Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island was successfully laid last week. 

A. T. Stewart, of New York, has offered to give 
$1,000,000 for the erection of tenement houses for the 
deserving poor of that city on condition that the land 
required should be provided by otbers. 

The Memphis Commercial says the four tobacco grow- 
ing States, Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee, 
pay an internal revenue tax of nineteen millions of dol- 
lars on that article. 

The report of the State Auditor of lowa, shows that 
there are 700,598 horned cattle, 312,932 hurses, 13,751 
mules, 1,353,316 sheep, and 361,214 swine in that State. 

The United States, it appears, bave been negotiating 
with the Turks for the cession of an island in the Gulf 
of Aina. This has induced the Emperor Napoleon to 
address energetic remonstrances to the Ottomun Porte, 
in which he was supported by the English government. 

Fiom First mo. lst to Tenth mo. 3d, 1866, 186,642 
immigrants have lande@in New York, as compared with 
140,228 during the same period of 1865. 

A Texas paper states tbat a little girl was lately de- 
voured by an alligator near Galveston, in full view of 
her father, who was unable to save bis child. 

Since the breaking out of the cholera in Cincinnati, 
1406 persons have died of the disease. It has now 
almost disappeared, 

The United States Circuit Courts.—The adjourned term 
of the Circuit Court, which was to be beld this month 
at Richmond, was not held because it was found that 


the acts of Congress did not warrant the adjournme 
from Norfolk. At the last session the number of cir 
cuits was reduced to nine, and all of them, except th 
first and second, materially changed. It is thoug 
that the old allotment of the Chief Justice and asso 
ciates to the circuits, as formerly constructed, does n 
give them jurisdiction in the new. It is understo 
that Chief Justice Chase has submitted this point to th 
other Justices, and that the question whether the Cir 
cuit Courts will be held this fall in the altered circui 
by the Chief and Associate Justices and District Jud 
or by the District Judges alone, will be determined i 
conformity with the views of the majority, 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatio1 
on the 8th inst. Mew York.—American gold 149}. 
S. sixes, 1881, 1123; ditto, 5-20, 1862, 113; ditto, 186 
110; ditto, 5 per cents, 10-40, 99%. Superfine Stat) 
flour, $8.20 a $10.40. Shipping Ubio, $11 a $12. 
Baltimore flour, common to extra, $12.20 a $13.60 
trade and family, $13 70 4 $16.50. New amber Stat 
wheat, $3 a $3.06. Western rye, $1.12; State, $1.30 
$1.32. State barley, $1.40. Yellow corn, 95 cts 
mixed western, 934 cts. Middling uplands cotton, 37 | 
38 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $8 a $9; ext 
family and fancy brands, from $9.25 to $16. 
wheat, $2 85 a $3.10; white, $3 10a $3.25. Rye, $1.30 
Yellow corn, $1.07 a $1.08. Oats, 56a 58 cts. Flax 
seed, $3.25. Timothy, $3.50 a $3.75. Cloverseed, 
a $7.75. The sales of beef cattle reached 2400 head 
Sales of extra at 16 a 17 cts., fair to good, 14 a 154 ets. 
common, 11 a 13 cts.; market dull. About 3000 hog 
sold at $13 a $14.50 the 100 Ibs. net. Of sheep, 80 
sold at 6 a 63 cts. per lb. gross for common, and 6} a 
cts. for extra fat sheep. 
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RECEIPTS. : 

Received from Mary A. Baldwin, Pa., per J. C. Savery 
$2, vol. 40; from Jeremiah Foster, R. I., $2, vol. 40. _ 


An experienced Teacher wishes a situation ina aoa 
scbool, for the winter season. Apply at the Office 
“The Friend.” 


’ 


a 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. | 
Wanted, a Friend qualified to perform the duties o 
Book-keeper and Librarian at the above Institution, t 
begin on the opening of the Winter Session, or as earl, 
thereafter as practicable. ins 
Application may be made to : 
Robert Thomas, Burlington, N. J. 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila, 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the contributors and of Friends inter 
ested in the welfare of the Freedmen, will be held ij 
Arch street meeting-bouse, Philadelphia, on Fifth-da 
evening, 25th inst., at 74 o’clock. A full attendance i 
particularly requested. 


WANTED. 


A young woman, a Friend, as Teacher for a Girl: 
School, in Benezet St., 11th below Arch. To @ perso 
well qualified this is a desirable position. 

Apply to either of the committee, 

J. M. Whitall, 410 Race Street, 

Dr. B. H. Coates, N. W. cor. Spruce and 7th St: 

T. Wistar Brown, 111 Chestnut Street. 
Philada., 10th mo, lst, 1866. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wantep, a Teacuer for the Boy's Seconp Marne 
MATICAL SCHOOL, to enter on his duties on the openin 
of the Winter Session. Apply to 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila, » ; 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., ect 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, | 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josnua H. WortTHING 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may b 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarurs Exuis, Cler 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


' WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, ; 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third, — 


